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I  fear 

Judging  from  this  week's  "batch  of  letters, /Mr.  Hard  Luck  himself 
has  been  visiting  some  of  my  listeners.     I  have  here  a  letter  from  a  lady 
who  spilled  iodine  on  her  linoleum  floor  and  now  finds  an  ugly  stain  there. 
Another  question  comes  from  a  listener  who  has  a  white  silk  dress  with 
colored  trimming.     She  washed  the  dress  and,  alas,   the  color  in  the  trimming 
ran  into  the  white  silk.     Then,  a  third  listener  asks  what  to  do  about  black 
automobile  grease  on  a  white  linen  suit. 


You  see  why  I  say  that  the  past  week  seems  to  have  been  an  unlucky 


one. 


As  I  have  often  told  you  before,  I  refer  all  spot-and-stain  questions 
straight  to  Margaret  Furry  of  the  clothing  and  textile  division  of  the 
Bureau  of  Home  Economics  who  makes  a  study  of  stains  and  dyes.     I  can't 
report  to  you  how  many  stains  Miss  Furry  has  investigated,  but  I  can  assure 
you  that  their  number  is  legion  and  that  by  this  time  Miss  Furry  is  pretty 
well  onto  the  ways  of  stains  —  knows  which  ones  are  stubborn  and  which 
ones  can  be  wheedled  out  by  the  right  treatment. 

I  am  happy  to  tell  you  that  Miss  Furry  has  some  cheerful  reports 
to  give  from  her  experience  with  iodine  stains.     In  the  first  place,  she 
says  that  iodine  makes  what  she  calls  a  "fugitive' stain"  —  that  is,  a  stain 
that  will  fade  out  by  itself  in  time.     But  if  you  don't  want  to  wait  for 
Father  Time,  who  is  sometimes  pretty  slow,  you  have  your  choice  of  several 
ways  of  removing  the  stain  yourself.     If  the  stain  is  fresh  --  and,  of 
course,  fresh  stains  are  always  easiest  to  remove  —  just  washing  with  soap 
and  water  will  often  do  the  trick.    An  older  iodine  stain  you  can  treat  with 
a  chemical  that  the  photographers  use  in  their  business.     They  call  this 
chemical  by  the  name  of  "hypo"  (H-Y-P-0).     That  is  short  for  sodium  thio- 
sulphate.     You  can  buy  this  "hypo"  at  the  drug  store.     It  is  not  expensive 
in  small  quantities.     Put  1  tablespoon  of  "hypo"  in  1  pint  of  water  and 
sponge  the  stain.     Then,  rinse  with  clear  water.     If  the  first  sponge  doesn't 
remove  all  traces,  repeat  the  process. 


Two  other  chemicals  that  you  can  use  on  iodine  stains  are  ammonia  — 
a  dilute  solution,  or  denatured  or  wood  alcohol. 
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Finally,   if  a  trace  of  the  stain  still  remains,  don't  worry  too 
much.     Remember  that  time  will  fade  it  out. 

By  the  way,  usually  iodine  makes  a  Drown  or  yellow  stain.     But  if 
the  material  that  the  iodine  happens  to  drop  on  has  starch  in  it,  the 
stain  will  be  deep  "blue  or  black.     The  heat  of  ironing  sometimes  turns  it 
a  dark  brown. 

Now  about  the  white  silk  dress  with  the  colored  trimming  that  ran. 
You  will  need  two  things  to  remove  this  stain  successfully  —  great  care  and 
a  bleach  that  will  not  harm  silk.     Miss  Furry  says  she  uses  a  bleach  called 
bydrosulphite  for  this  sort  of  a  job.     She  lays  an  absorbent  cloth  under  the 
white  silk       a  good  absorbent  towel  or  several  folds  of  cheesecloth.  And 
then  she  sponges  the  stains  very  carefully  with  a  cloth  dampened  in  a  solu- 
tion of  hydro  sulphite.     As  she  sponges,  she  moves  the  absorbent  cloth 
underneath  to  keep  a  clean  absorbing  surface  always  under  the  stain. 
Of  course,  you  have  to  be  careful  not  to  let  a  bit  of  the  bleach  reach  the 
colored  trimming  or  the  trimming  will  bleach,  too.    After  bleaching,  sponge 
the  stained  parts  carefully  with  clear  water  to  remove  all  the  hydro sulph it e. 

Miss  Furry  says  that  whenever  she  has  a  dress  with  color  that  is 
doubtful,  she  tries  it  out  first  by  dampening  a  small  inconspicuous  place 
to  see  whether  the  color  tends  to  run.     If  so,  she  knows  that  cleaning  is 
safer  than  washing.     But  if  she  does  wash  the  dress,  she  uses  cool  water 
and  washes  and  dries  it  in  a  hurry.     Her  experience  has  been  that  some  of 
the  worst  "running'1  comes  during  the  drying.     So  she  wrings  out  as  much 
moisture  as  she  can  with  her  hands,   then  she  shakes  the  dress,  and  rolls 
it  up  just  for  a  minute  or  two  in  3  bath  towels  —  1  underneath,  1  inside 
the  dress,  and  1  on  top  so  no  two  thicknesses  of  the  dress  will  touch. 
Those  3  towels  absorb  most  of  the  excess  moisture,  often  enough  so  that  she 
can  press  the  dress  right  away.    Usually  she  finds  it  a  good  plan  to  hang 
the  dress  up  for  a  short  time  in  a  breeze  or  before  an  electric  fan  to  dry 
it  as  fast  as  possible. 

Last  question:     What  to  do  about  black  automobile  grease  on  a  white 
suit  --  or  on  any  other  garment? 

Answer:     Rub  a  little  lard  or  white  vaseline  on  the  grease  to  loosen 
it,  rubbing  well  into  the  fibers.     Then  sponge  the  stains  with  carbon  tetra- 
chloride first,  or  even  better  if  the  fabric  is  not  too  delicate  to  stand 
rubbing,  immerse  the  stained  fabric  in  a  bowl  of  "carbon  tet"  and  rub. 
The  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  always  favors  carbon  tetrachloride  for  grease 
spots  because  it  is  both  a  good  and  a  safe  solvent.     It  is  safe  because  it 
is  not  inflammable  as  gasoline  and  such  solvents  are.     After  using  "carbon 
tet",  wash  the  material  in  soap  and  water,  if  it  is  washable. 

Miss  Furry' s  experience  with  grease  stains  has  been  that  the  fresh 
stains  are  always  easier  to  remove.     Older  stains  often  require  several 
applications  of  the  solvent  —  more  work.     Plain  grease,  is  easiest  to  remove 
but  black  automobile  grease  usually  contains  dust,  dirt,  maybe  fine  particles 
of  metal  and  often  creosote  or  road  tar.    But  all  these  will  dissolve  with 
careful  applications  of  carbon  tetrachloride. 
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